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The  Weekly  Papers. — Every  student  has  the  privilege  of  writing 
and  sending  to  the  lecturer  each  week,  while  the  course  is  in  progress, 
a  paper  containing  answers  to  two  or  more  questions  from  the  lists 
given  at  the  end  of  the  syllabus.  The  paper  should  have  at  the  head 
of  the  first  sheet  the  name  of  the  writer  and  the  name  of  the  cen:re. 

The  Class. — At  the  close  of  each  lecture  a  class  will  be  held.  All 
are  urged  to  attend  it  and  to  take  an  active  part.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed will  ordinarily  be  those  treated  in  the  lecture  of  the  same 
evening.  Where  possible  a  conference  will  be  held  at  a  different  hour 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students  who  write  weekly  papers.  Where  this 
is  not  feasible,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  regular  class  hour  will  be 
given  to  a  discussion  of  the  papers,  and  under  such  conditions  the 
subjects  discussed  will  be  those  treated  in  the  lecture  of  the  previous 
week.  Students  are  invited  to  add  to  their  papers  any  questions,  or 
to  suggest  any  topics  relevant  to  the  subject,  which  may  seem  to  them 
to  require  more  detailed  explanation.  All  persons  attending  the  lec- 
ture are  invited  to  attend  the  class,  whether  they  have  sent  in  weekly 
papers  or  not. 

The  Examination. — Those  students  whose  papers  and  attendance 
upon  the  class  exercises  have  satisfied  the  lecturer  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  work  will  be  admitted  to  the  examination  at  the  close  of 
the  course.  Each  person  who  passes  the  examination  successfully 
will  receive  from  the  Society  a  certificate  in  testimony  thereof. 

Reading. — Students  who  are  writing  weekly  papers  will  find  it  ad- 
visable to  spend  the  larger  part  of  the  spare  time  available  each  week 
in  reading  on  the  subjects  treated  in  the  preceding  lecture,  thus  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  conference,  or  class,  and  for  the  writing  of 
the  papers.  Those  who  are  not  writing  the  papers  will  probably  find 
it  more  advantageous  to  read  consecutively  one  or  more  of  the  texts 
recommended,  without  particular  reference  to  the  order  in  which  the 
subjects  are  discussed  in  the  lectures.  Students  with  considerable 
time  at  their  disposal  may  be  able  to  combine  both  methods  of  study. 
Students'  Associations. — The  formation  of  Students'  Associa- 
tions for  reading  and  study  before  and  after  the  lecture  course,  as  well 
as  during  its  continuance,  is  strongly  urged.  In  every  case  where  this 
is  done,  the  lecturer  would  be  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  make 
special  suggestions  in  advance  about  books  and  subjects.  The  sug- 
gestions in  this  syllabus  are  of  too  general  a  nature  for  the  guidance 
of  these  associations.  They  are  intended  rather  for  the  use  of  indi- 
vidual readers  whose  time  and  previous  knowledge  vary  widely,  and 
to  whom,  therefore,  no  specific  direction  can  be  given. 
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BAYARD  TAYLOR  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 


I.— BIOGRAPHICAL. 
Pennsylvania  in  literature,  the  Scotch-Irish,  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  English  Quakers,  Taylor's  ancestry,  his  early 
environment  (Kennett  Square),  his  education. — Reading 
books  of  travel,  and  in  Quaker  schools. — Youthful  charac- 
teristics.— Desire  for  travel  and  facility  in  languages. — Intro- 
duced by  Griswold  to  the  world  of  letters  (1843). — Publica- 
tion of  "  Ximena  "  (1844). — Glimpses  of  Europe  (with  Frank 
Taylor  and  Barclay  Pennock,  1844-46.) 


II.— TAYLOR  AS  SCHOLAR,  PROSE-WRITER,  AND 
MAN   OF  THE  WORLD. 

First  experiments  in  journalism. — "  Phoenixville  Pio- 
neer."— Removes  to  New  York  (1848). — Engaged  upon  the 
"  Tribune."— Visits  California  (1849).— Writes  "  Eldorado" 
(1850). — In  the  East,  beating  down  the  Nile  (1852). — On  to 
the  Ganges. — Close  and  accurate  observation  the  chief  merit 
of  his  books  of  travel. — He  enters  the  lecture  field  (1854). — 
Life  atCedarcroft  (i860). — His  novels,  "  Hannah  Thurston  " 
(1863),— "Story  of  Kennett"  (1866),— "  John  Godfrey's 
Fortunes. ' ' 

Diplomatic  service — at  St.  Petersburg  (1862),  at  Berlin 
(1878). — German  studies,  translation  of  "  Faust"  (1868-70). 
— Teaching  at  Cornell  University  (1875). 


III.— TAYLOR  AS  POET. 
His  versification,  his  improvisation,  the  permanent  ele- 
ments in  his  work. — His  early  models  (Byron  and  Shelley). 
— "Home  Pastorals"  (1875). — Successful  renderings  of 
Pennsylvania  life. — Poems  of  the  Orient  (1854) — vivid  pic- 
tures of  the  East.— "The  Poet's  Journal"  (1862).— "The 
Picture  of  St.  John,"  a  romantic  art  poem  (1869). — "The 
Masque  of  the  Gods"  (1872). — "  L,ars,  a  Pastoral  of  Nor- 
way "  (1873),  in  the  manner  of  Tennyson. — "  The  Prophet : 
a  Tragedy"  (1874),  and  "Prince  Denkalion,"  a  classic 
vision  of  the  history  of  civilization. 
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IV.— THOMAS     BUCHANAN     READ,    A    CHESTER 
COUNTY  POET. 

His  early  struggles :  Born  in  Chester  County,  March 
12,  1822,  apprenticed  to  a  tailor,  then  learned  the  trade  of 
cigar  making  in  Cincinnati  (1837),  lived  with  a  sculptor  (S. 
V.  Clevenger),  later  opened  a  studio  as  a  portrait  painter  ; 
drifted  into  literary  life  in  Boston,  visited  Europe  and 
studied  in  Florence  and  Rome  (1858),  joined  the  pre- 
Raphaelites  in  England,  and  painted  many  portraits  (Mrs. 
Browning,  Longfellow).  He  published  patriotic  poems,  lays 
and  ballads  (1848),  and  "The  Wagoner  of  the  Alleghanies" 
(1862),  and  artistic  and  faithful  descriptions  in  verse  of 
American  scenery — "The  New  Pastoral  "(1854)  and  "  Rural 
Poems"  (1857). 


V.— RICHARD   HENRY   STODDARD  AND  GEORGE 
H.  BOKER. 

Stoddard  (1825). — His  life  of  struggle,  his  career  in 
journalism. — The  high  imaginative  quality  of  his  poetic 
work  (1880). 

Boker  (1824-90). — Poet  and  dramatist. — "  Calaynas  " 
(1848). — "Anne  Boleyn  "  (1850). — "  Francesca  da  Rimini." 


VI.— EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN,  THOMAS  B. 
ALDRICH   AND  DONALD   GRANT  MITCHELL. 

Steadman  (1833). — The  best  American  critic,  has  pub- 
lished "  Victorian  Poets,"  "  Poets  of  America  "  and  "  Nature 
and  Elements  of  Poetry."  His  poetry  is  sympathetic,  opti- 
mistic and  polished. 

Aldrich  (1837). — For  ten  years  editor  of  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly." — His  humor,  "  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  "  Marjorie 
Daw."  He  has  written  graphic  notes  of  travel,  and  dainty 
epigrammatic  poems. 
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